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A TALB OF Ilf TBMPERANOB. 

TOLD BY THE VICTIM. 

From that slow drop, 

Which ceaseless trickles on our shnnking head. 
Small though it seem to be, our angoish comes. 
We smile when first it falls ; soon chafe and fret; 
Then frown, then rage— and, when it still goes on, 
Howl in onr agony intense, and say 
Such fearful things, that devils at us stare 
And then repeat our curses, as surpassing 
Tlieir own invention. 

The morning of my lilfe began without a cloud 
over its sunlight. The atmosphere around might 
be redolent of noxious effects, but it was not 
perceptible to human eye. Beauty and joy 
perched upon the limbs of green and stately 
trees, in the landscape of my young existence, 
or fluttered over blossoms whose "beauty and 
fragrance gratified the mental senses. The ser- 
pent which lay hidden had not yet trailed over 
the beauties, and defiled the purity of the spot 
Yet oh I what a stormy noon and desolate even- 
ing was to come over the day of Helen Morel 
I was cradled in all that was soothing to the sense ; 
clad in all that was pleasant to the eye; and fed 
upon all that was agreeable to the palate. The 
known heiress to large possessions — the child of 
promise — the hope, the pride and the delight of 
connexions. Such indeed, I was, in the early 
time. Yet you now see me in a position which 
accords none with my early years. You behold 
me deprived of all unneccessary luxury. True, 
I do not want — I have a sufficiency of means to 
live — I aQi not ground down to the dust as 
many poor daughters of toil, and condemned to 
work by day and night for a pitiful pittance 
which yields bare sustenance and no more. My 
person^ my dress, the scene around me, all speak, 
if not of poverty, at least of a situation that is 
comparatively poor, when compared with the 
past. And to trace the gradual details of my 
«ill is a task as painful to me, as it may be in- 
structive to others. A statement of all that I 
have undergone, and something of what I have 
suffered, may touch the heart and alarm the 
judgment of others who stand, and know it not, 
on the edge of an awful abyss. 

I scarcely remember my father, who died 
when I was very young. I have some faint 
idea of a grave gentlemen, just returned from a 
journey, who took me in his arms and kissed 
me. I remember being taken to the bed of the 
same gentleman, and' told to look on him for the 
last time — that I looked, and saw that his eyes 
were closed and that he was very pale. I was 
then told that I was an orphan, and borne away. 
Of my father, however, 1 heard more ftiUy m 



after life. It appears that he was a man of very 
steady, moderate habits, and of rather a stiff de- 
meanor, altogether unsuited to the disposition 
and temper of my mother. The latter, "with 
the best heart in the world," so said her friends, 
was gay and dashing, fond of show, life and 
bustle, and vain of her person, which was the 
boast of her native eity. A young and hand- 
some widow, with an only child, she had no in- 
clination to hide her charms from the many ad- 
mirers whom her fine person and her wealth 
brought around her. The consequence was that 
my care devolved upon my nlirse, who happened 
to be, of all others, utterly unsuited to the charge 
of a young child. I throve physically, in despite" 
of neglect, but my moral culture, or rather lack 
of culture, implanted in my breast the seeds of 
a hundred foibles, which were to blossom and 
bear pernicious fruits in the after time. 

My nurse was a stoiit, jollv, and healthy look- 
ing woman, with an immovable good temper, 
and- an equanimity of disposition which nothing 
could shake. Devotedly attached to my person, 
she refused me no desire and denied me no grat- 
ification upon which I might insist. Indeed, 
she treated me in this respect no better than 
herself, since the sensual flush of her face, with 
the still deeper red upon her nose, proved that 
the indulgence of her animal appetites was an 
ordinary practice. In order to clear up the dull- 
ness of her faculties, produced by an overabund- 
ance of food, Mrs. Randall, for such was my 
nurse'n name, used to occasionally qualify her 
tea with brandy; and during her attacks of low 
spirits and other internal disorders, resorted to a 
moderate proportion of stimulants as a proper 
and effectual remedy. Thus it was that I be- 
came early familiar with the presence of ardent 
liquors, and before I was ten years of age, had 
a very correct notioh of the taste of brandy, and 
did not hold it in utter detestation. Certain am 
I that I should have grown up into a premature 
toper, had not the marriage of my mother, which 
occurred in my eleventh year, by sending me 
abroad to boarding-school, deprived me of the 
dangerous companionship of Mrs. Randall and 
her drams. 

My mother had at length consented to make 
a selection among her suitors, and as usual in 
such cases, made the very worst possible choice. 
She accepted a gay, gallant young fellow, three 
years her junior, named Frank Neville, a harem- 
scarem sort of man, noted for his convivial qual- 
ities, being able to crack a bottle, tell a story or 
sing a song, with any man in the country. The 
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rest of his accomplishments may be summed up 
in a few words — ^he danced with ease, dressed a 
salad dexteroudy, and could devil a bone in the 
most piquant style possible. Beside this he had 
a handsome person, which he dressed in good 
taste; a fine figure, tall and well proportioned; 
dark and rather expressive eyes, though slightly 
sensual; full and voluptuous lips; and remarka- 
bly small, white and delicate hands. So far as 
appearances went my mother was not to be 
blamed ; but the fondness of my step- father for 
the bottle was a matter of notoriety. It is true 
that no one had ever seen him drunk; no I he 
was not a drunkard, but only a drinking man. 
They were married, and shortly after their mar- 
I riage I wbs sent off to a boarding-school, at a 
town in the interior of the state. For many 
months I did not see my mother, but the letters 
I received from her, which at first were merely 
formal, grew more and more affectionate, until 
at length there seemed to be a deep yearning on 
the part of the writer once more to see and era- 
brace me. These letters soon became the hap- 
piness of my school-girl life. No matter what 
deep sense of trouble aflflicted me, and full grown 
women have rarely as much trouble as a misun- 
derstood and unappreciated school-girl ; no matter 
how unjustly I was treated by my teachers or 
my school-mates, my mother's letters became 
my solace. How I longed to see her I 

At length the Christmas holidays arrived, and 
I was sent home to spend them under my step- 
father's roof. A tedious journey in a cold day 
brought me home. All wrapped up as I was, I 
stepped from the coach to the ground. In the 
next moment I was pressed to some one's heart 
— ^my own heart told me whose it was — and 
kisses and tears fell alternately and together on 
my face. I looked up How altered she was! 
The rosy cheeks, the sparkling eye, the happy 
countenance — all thesis were there no more. 
Pallor and dullness and sadness had succeeded. 
Features, looks and manner, alltold the tale how 
care had been busy with a human heart. Before 
I had time to scan this well, I heard my step- 
father's voice bidding me welcome. He had 
changed also. He had grown stouter, his face 
more full and florid, his manner a shade less ele- 
gant. But why was my mother unhappy? 
That I was determined to learn before I returned 
to school 

And I did learn all. My elegant step-father, 
while to all the world he was the agreeable fas- 
cinating gentleman that he always had been, 
was at home a cruel, petty tyrant. He never 
never got drunk, but he never was sober. Be- 
fore he was fully recovered from the effects of 
one convivial party, he was engaged in another. 
At these the fountain of his good humour would 
exhaust itself, and it required all his leisure time 
at home to fill it up. Under the influence of 
the depression which follows undue stimulus, he 
was petulant, irritable and complaining. Tet 
his treatment was by no means what the world 
would call tyrannical. He neither beat my 
inother with his fist, nor assailed her with coarse 
vituperation. He never denied her any of the 
comforts or luxuries which money could procure. 



He delighted to see her dressed fashionably, and 
felt that she thereby did him credit. But his 
cruelty showed itself in other ways. Nothing 
seemedriglitto him. If she smiled he frowned. 
If she came heart-full to tell him of something 
which pfeafeed or interested her, he turned up 
the corner of his lip and sneered at her enthusi- 
asm. If she had an exuberance of spirits, he 
called it an unbecoming excitement; if she 
were sad or downcast, he deplored his fate in 
possessing a wife who did nothing but mope. 
If she replied, she was a scold; if she did not, 
she was sulky. In short, he used my mother as 
though she were the cayenne pepper which alone 
could give him an i^petite for lite ; and he kept 
her as spicy and hot as possible by continual 
stirring up. 

This it was which had worn away my moth- 
er's health ; this it was which left her the mere 
shadow of the gay and dashing woman, "^hos© 
word was law and whpse nod was fate, at one 
time, in the " better circles." The want of sym- 
pathy between my father and herself, made my 
mother cling to me; and, child as I was, from 
the necessity of the case I became the confidant 
of her troubles and sorrows, the recipient of 
her griefs, her wrongs and her fears. A £amil- 
iarity of intercourse thus sprang up, which con- 
tinued after I returned to school ; and tiie letters 
which I received had more the tone of those 
from an elder sister than from a mother. I thus 
obtained a premature womanly feeling, and felt 
my position to be much higher than became my 
age. By the time tha^I was fourteen I had all 
of the feelings, hopes and wishes of a woman. 

Sometime after I was fifteen I returned home. 
I found a vast change in the appearance of every 
thing. My mother had now become thin and 
care-worn, and her disposition and temper 
seemed to have borrowed all their sharp points 
from my step-father's. His had beconie worse 
and worse through time. He was the very in • 
carnation of testiness — snapping and snarling at 
every thing, and rendering every one about the 
house, except myself, utterly uncomfortable. If 
his temper had thus deteriorated, his person had 
none the less changed for the worse. He had 
grown quite stout and red-faced. His eyes had 
assumed a more sensual look, and his hair began 
to thin sensibly on the top of his head. The el- 
egant Mr. Frank Neville was evidently becoming 
fat, bloated, red-faced and bald-headed. These 
defects were soon apparent to himself, and the 
consciousness, while it heightened his testiness, 
produced a hesitation and lack of self-confidence 
which robbed his manners of their former ease 
and elegance. 

Of me, my steprfather entertained an aversion 
coupled with a sort of dread. I say a sort of 
dread, for I had not long been at home from 
school before I gave token of the possession of 
a strong power of ridicule, which I did not hes- 
itate to employ, if I were in the least offended. 
A broken down dandy, is of all others, the most 
vulnerable^ and Mr. Neville livedin constant fear 
of my sarcasm. This I was not long in discov- 
ering, and I used the discovery as a means of 
rendering my mother's condition less intolen^le. 
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No sooner did he commence his usual growls 
than I began my retorts, and these had gener- 
ally the desired effect. Henceforth, his grumb- 
lings never commenced in my presence, and if 
I came in the room, during his most determined 
fault-finding, his complaints died away into a 
kind of explosive puff, which w^as excessively 
amusing. A knowledge of this power, together 
with the fact that my fortune had been left me 
by my father independent of any control ; that 
I was, from the time I was eighteen, absolute 
mistress of myself, made me more s^if-willed 
and self-loving than I would otherwise have 
been. My form and features, which all an- 
nounced to be most perfect in their beauty, did 
not inspire me with less of haughtiness. By 
the time that I was ready to make my appear- 
, ance in society, it was with difficulty that I could 
restrain my contempt for all createdthings save 
myself, or bring my eyes to contemplate those 
around me with any tolerable degree of endur 
ance. 

At last, as the phrase goes — "I came out," — 
my mother having given a party for the purpose 
of introducing me to the fashionable world. My 
success was decided. My looks, my fortune — 
the latter magnified by report to thrice its real 
size— and my haughtiness, which was pronounced 
to be peculiar and piquanUj rendered me for a 
time the rage. My suitors became at once nu- 
merous and pressing; I gratified my love of 
homage to the full ; and that any gentleman in 
my train should dare to disobey my commands 
or perform them with unwillingness, would have 
been a piece of presumption, to be rewarded by 
eternal banishment from the presence of Helen 
More. But no one seemed inclined to run so 
fearful a risk. My whi ms were attended to with 
the most profound respect, and I reigned the sole 
empress and autocratice of a realm, whose pop- 
ulation might be aboi^t two hundred and fifty or 
thereabouts. , 

At last an event occurred which, while it 
tested and partly approvecj^my power, exercised 
an important control over my whole life, and 
strangely interlinked with mine the fortunes of 
three young men of entirely dissimilar persons, 
dispositions and mental habits. 

Among my admirers were three young men, 
whose peculiarity it was never to drink wine. 
This soon attracted attention, and on all occa- 
sions where it could be properly done wine was 
offered to them. Under some pretext or other 
it was always declined. The three who were 
called the "Water Drinkers," caused no little 
conversation by a habit, which at that time was 
80 rare as to appear singular. I had not at first 
noticed it, but my mother called mj attention to 
the fact, and noticed also that ilo one had been 
able to induce either of the three to drink any 
stronger beverage than water. I laughed at this 
and said that it was because no one thought it 
worth while to try. A dispute arose about the 
matter and I finally declared that I would not 
only make each of the three drink, but that they 
should all be intoxicated before a month had 
passed. A laugh was the consequence of this, 
on the part of my mother. She thought I was 



jesting, but I was determined to show her the 
power I possessed. 

The eldest and tallest of the three, Frederick 
Merwyn, was a lawyer, who, when his age was * 
taken into consideration, had arrived at great 
distinction at the bar. With only thirty years 
on his head he had nevertheless a lucrative and 
distinguished practice. His opinion was eagerly 
sought for, and his great eloquence added to his 
profound legal knowledge caused him to be en- 
gaged on one side or the other, of almost every 
suit of importance. Slender in person, with 
high cheek-bones, thin lips and a broad project- 
ing forehead, he was by no means an Adonis. 
But there was a fascination in his cold, gray eye, 
and in the calm self-love, almost rising to a sneer, 
of his short and curved upper lip, which made 
up for lack of beauty, while a few moments con- 
versation rendered you an admirer of a knowl- 
edge which omitted nothing, and a grace and 
fire of language which seemed to have been bor- 
rowed of the fabled Apollo. 

The second of the three, Charles Barron, had 
a short, stout, and rather inclining to corpulent 
person, with one of those faces which are rarely 
joined to a handsome form, as though nature 
thought them a sufficient boon of themselves. 
A broad and high, but not disproportioned fore- 
head, surmounted by dark and waving hair of 
silky softness; eyes of intense blue, shaded by 
long, dark lashes; a nose chiselled like the nose 
of a statue of Antinous; lips that excited passion 
of themselves; and a chin that looked to have 
been carefully carved from the dainty fle&h; all 
these set upon an ample chest by means of a 
perfectly shaped neck, formed features which at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of women. 

The last of the three had little pretensions to 
beauty of face or symmetry of form. His fore- 
head was of ordinary height; his hair, of a dark 
brown, was perfectly straight, and fell in lai^e 
flakes; his nose was short and thick; his upper 
lip long and projecting; and his mouth disprt)- 
portionally small. His teeth, though white were 
irregular, and his eyes were of a dark hazel, with 
thick and long lashes. In repose there was a 
coarseness about his features which rendered 
them rather repulsive ; but so soon as he entered 
into conversation, a marked change came over 
them. His eyes lit up to extreme brilliancy; 
the coarseness vanished before a high intellectu- 
ality, and the play of the muscles about the lips 
betokened an earnest and deep feeling which 
forbade the interlocutor to beheve him any thing 
but most sincere. His name was Philip Reid. 
He as well as Charles Barron was bred to no 
profession. Each of the two were inheritors of 
a noble fortune, and each had a supreme con- 
tempt — their prominent weakness — for those 
who engaged in trade, traffic, or professional pur- 
suits. Their exception to this general rule was 
their companion Merwyn, whose good family 
and wealthy connections, as well as the brilliancy 
of his talents rendered a sufficient atonement, 
though not an excuse for his employment. 

Now these three men it was my destiny to 
sever from each other, or rather it was my folly 
which did this and converted two of them into 
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my foes. For I made it a point of honor to keep 
my promise. I determined to make them drink, 
uayl to make them drank. It is not worth 
while to detail the means I made use of — it is 
enough to state here that I succeeded; that they 
w^re severally induced co taste wine; and fur- 
thermore, that at an evening party in my moth- 
er's house, the three became quite intoxicated, 
to the great mystification of their friends, my 
mother's delight and my own triumph. 

For a long time after the occurrence at the 
party, Reid and Barron refrained from visiiing 
our house, both being evidently ashamed of their 
misadventure. Not so with Merwyn, who 
seemed to have gained new boldness from the 
circumstance, and who became my constant vis- 
itor. This I did not check, for I found that he 
grew more and more agreeable on every visit, 
and indeed, before I knew how it was done, I 
found myself under an engagement of marriage 
to the prosperous lawyer. This my mother did 
not object to^the match was in a worldly point 
of view, quite suitable; and had she disliked it, 
there would not have been any difference, since 
I was self-willed, from education and nature, and 
myself and fortune were under my own control. 
I became betrothed then with the approval of 
my mother, but to my step-father's great chagrin. 
On learning it he even overcome his dread of 
my stinging tongue, so far as to grumble for an 
hour or so, and to prophecy all kind of evil in 
case the marriage took place. To all of this I 
turned a deaf ear. The testiness of my step- 
father had become quite a thing of course. The 
reasons that he gave for his dislike I laughed at. 
I felt that I was the best judge of my own hap- 
piness. Besides, it was impossible so long as I 
daily beheld Frederick, and heard the thrilling 
music of his voice, to feel any fear for the future. 
I was wrapped up in a delirium of utter love 
and admiration. 

Thus matters stood when I received a visit 
one morning from Reid. I was engaged about 
some matter with my dress-maker and denied 
myself; but he sent so urgent a request to see 
me, that I finally went down to the drawing- 
room. I had scarcely entered when he rose 
and advanced eagferly to meet me, apologizing as 
he did so for the urgency of his desire to see me, 
alleging that this was a parting visit 

''I am about," said he, "to leave this portion 
of the country for some time — foj^ many years, 
and it may be forever." 

" Indeed 1" I exclaimed, for the communication 
was rather unexpected. 

*'I could not refrain from bidding you fare- 
well. Miss Helen, especially as I was anxious to 
have a short conversation with you before I de- 
parted. I hear that you are about to marry Mr. 
Merwyn." 

*• It may be true," replied I haughtily, for I 
thought the remark to be rather impertinent. 

*' To which," continued he, " I can have no 
objection, as a matter of course. But I have a 
question to ask, if you choose to answer it. For 
what reason, pray, did you endeavor and succeed 
in it, to make Mr. Merwyn, Mr. Barron and my- 
self intoxicated ? It was certainly by your in- 



fluence that such a result was had. I have 
learned that you avowed your determination to 
effect it. Was there a particular motive in ob- 
taining a condition so discreditable to us?" 

" Sir," replied I, mdignant at his tone, " you 
grow insolent!" 

*' Helen More," resumed he, "for some re?ison 
or other you succeeded in metamorphosing three 
men into brutes. So f^r as I am concerned it 
may make little matter. I am one of those on 
whom such a thing has a revulsive action. I 
shall nevermore taste wine. But with others it 
is different. I know my two friends well. I 
have read their character with some care. You 
are about to marry one. The other is your hus- 
band's friend. Helen More, you have sowed the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. You will yet en- 
dure the misery and suffer the fate of a drunk- 
ard's wile. SiUy woman I on your head lies the 
blood of two men — on your soul will their ruin 
be reflected. Bitter repentance will be yours — 
the curse you have thrown abroad will come 
home to you. I have said it — ^you scorn my 
words — but years after this you will give to 
these words — the result of merejudgment — the 
honor of prophecy. Farewell, Helen More. 
When next you and I meet it w\ll be under cir- 
cumstances less agreeable to you than now. 
,^Look to your husband, lady — look to him. To 
be a drunkard's wife — tied to a living corpse — 
oh, this is a fate at which you should shudder — 
but as sure as there is a Gk)d and a retribution,' 
such is your destiny." 

He left the room and I returned to my cham- 
ber, in doubt whether he were mad or merely 
vindictive because I was to marry his rival, t 
set it down finally as the latter, and rather ex- 
pected that Charles Barron would honor me in 
the same way. But here^ was mistaken. That 
Charles loved me there was little doubt. But ' 
his disappointment made little impression on 
him. He was gay and volatile, and a momentary 
pang was the sole consequence. Besides his 
successful rival was the man for whom he enter- 
tained the most profound admiration — whom he 
thought to be the best and most talented of hu- 
man beings. So far from prophesying evil or 
avoiding my society, he took a warm interest in 
my approaching union, and I was soon informed 
by Frederick that Charles Barron was to be his 
principal attendant at the nuptial ceremony. 
Keid, however, kept hfs word. The day after 
our interview he had left the city, and shortly 
afterwards I casually learned that he had effected 
through an agent the sale of his real estate. He 
was supposed to have departed for Europe. 

My daily intercourse with Frederick, now in- 
timate since our betrothal, developed more and 
more his good qualities, and heightened the ex- 
traordinary power which he possessed over me. 
I doated on him with a passion which he evi- 
dently returned. I became submissive to his 
slightest wish. So changed indeed was I that 
even my step-father's testiness failed to provoke 
a retort; and Frank Neville for a long while en- 
joyed the luxury of an uninterrupted growl. 

Finally the day arrived for the celebration of 
the nuptial ceremony. It was not the fashion 
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then as now, to marry in the morning, and at 
once hurry away to pass in another place an un- 
interrupted honey-moon. A marriage, espe- 
cially when a young and handsome heiress was 
one of the contracting parties, became a thing of 
too much consequence to be treated lightly. Our 
marriage therefore was celebrated with due 
pomp; a numerous attendance filled our house; 
my mother rejuvenated her own appearance as 
much as possible, and* my step-father, in honor 
of the occasion, returned to his former habit, 
and condescended t^ make himself agreeable. 
But the general joy of such an occasion was 
somewhat marred to me. A custom then existed 
which would receive little countenance now, even 
among the most vulgar. It was considered a 
clever and creditable feat among the young 
bachelors to intoxicate the bridegroom upon his 
wedding night. Jhis they found no difficulty in 
doing. Frederick was plied with wine, and 
obliged to pledge his friends in a succession of 
toasts to his future happiness, until a brain un- 
accustomed to deep potations gave way before 
the attacks. But much as I was annoyed at his 
condition, I cared little for it. I looked upon it 
in the light of a casualty, and the parting words 
of Philip Reid never occurred to my mind. In- 
deed, ray husband's whole conduct during the 
honey-moon and long after would have served 
to dissipate all fear for the future, had any such 
existed. No one could have displayed more 
devotion than he. My wishes were not only 
gratified bu t anticipated. I became the confidant 
of his hopes, his aspirations and his triumphs. 

I was a happy wife and a proud one, and 
passed the fist six months of my married exist- 
ence in a life of delight, which might have been 
termed a delirium, were it not that the parting 
words of Philip Reid would occasionally strange- 
ly rise up in my memory. — To be continuecL 



"Our Home, Barling!" 

It was only a plain little cottage, but it was 
Jamie's home and hers, and he had called her 
"darling I" So the wife was happy, and flut- 
tered through the rooms and yard, and round 
the little garden like a bird. 

**Our home, darling 1" How the words 
echoed through the young bride's heart I There 
was a little spot that she could love because it 
was her own — their own. There was a true 
and faithful one on whom she could bestow her 
wealth of womanly affection — and forever I 
Ah I should it be so ? Was there nowhere some 
dark prophecy of fnture ill ? If there was, she 
read it not. She saw but azure and golden 
skies above the pathway of her future. 

"Our home I" she was content "Darling I" 
it was enough. 

Ten years-^have ten years fled ? Read the 
paleness and the sorrow on that woman's face, 
and rather ask if it be not twenty-five. 

"Our home, darling !" The echoes have almost 
died out within the woman's breast. It is "our 
home" no more — it is a tenant-house of his who 
keeps^the thronged saloon, yonder. Rum has 
bereaved her heart. "Our home!" nevermore. 



FAITHFUL UNTO DSATB. 

RoDOMONT, King of Algiers, was the fiercest 
of all the enemies of Christendom, not out of 
love for his own faith (for he had no piety), but 
out of hatred to those that opposed him. He 
had now quarrelled, however, with his friends 
too. He had been rejected by a lady, in favor 
of the tartar king, Mandricardo, and mortified 
by the publicity of the rejection before his own 
lord paramount, Agramante, the leader of the 
infidel armies. He could not bear the rejection ; 
he could not bear the sanction of it by his liege 
lord ; he resolved to quit the scene of warfare 
and return to Africa; and, in course of his 
journey thither, he had come into the south of 
France, where, observing a sequestered spot 
that suited his humor, he changed his mind as 
to going home, and persuaded himself he could 
live in it tor the rest of his life. He according- 
ly took up his abode with his attendants in a 
chapel, which had been deserted by its clergy 
during the rage of war. 

This vehement personage was standing one 
morning at the door of the chapel in a state of 
unusual thoughtfulness, when he beheld coming 
towards him, through a path in the green 
meadow before it, a lady of lovely aspect ac- 
companied by a bearded monk. They were 
followed by something covered with black, 
which they were bringing along' on a great 
horse. 

Alas ! the lady was the widow of Zerbino, 
the Scottish prince, who spared the life of Me- 
doro, and who now himself lay dead under that' 
pall. He had expired in her arms from wounds 
mflicted during a combat with Mandricardo; 
and she had been thrown into such anguish of 
mind that she would have died on his sword 
but for the intervention of the hermit now with 
her, who persuaded her to devote the rest of 
her days to God in a nunnery. She had now 
come into Provence with the good man for that 
purpose, and to bury the corpse of her husband 
in the chapel which they were approaching. 

Though the lady seemed lost in grief, and was 
very pale, and had her hair all about the ears, 
and though she did nothing but weep and la- 
ment, and looked in all ijespects quite borne 
down with her misery, nevertheless she was 
still so beautiful that love and grace appeared 
to be indestructible in her aspect. The moment 
the Sarcaren beheld her, he dismissed from his 
mind all the determinations he had made to 
hate and detest 

The genlle beyy, 4h«t adorns ttie world. 

He was bent solely on obtaining the new angel 
before him. She. seemed precisely the sort 
of person to make him forget the .one that had 
rejected him. Advancing, therefore, to meet 
her without delay, he begged, in as gentle a 
manner as he could assume, to know the cause 
ot her sorrow. 

The lady with all the candour of wretched- 
ness, explained who she was, and how precious 
a burden she was conveying to its las^t home, 
and the resolution she had taken to withdraw 
from a vain world into the service of God. The 
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proud pagaO) who had no belief in a God, much 
less any respect for restraint or fidelities of 
what kind soever, forgot his assumed gravity 
when he heard this determination, and laughed 
outright at the simplicity of such a proceeding. 
He pronounced it, in his peremptory way, to be 
foolish and frivolous; compared it with the miser 
who, in burying a treasure, does good neither to 
himself nor any one else : and said that lions 
and serpents might indeed be shut up in cages, 
but not things lovely and innocent 

The monk, overhearing these observations, 
thought it his duty to interfere. He calmly 
opposed all which the other asserted, and then 
proceeded to set forth a repast of spiritual con- 
solation not at all to the Saracen's taste. The 
fierce warrior interrupted the preacher several 
times; told him that the sooner he returned to 
his cell the better; but the hermit, nothing 
daunted, went on with his advice till his antag- 
onist bst all patience. He laid hands on his 
sacred person ; seized him by the beard ; tore 
away as much of it as he grasped ; and at length 
worked himself up into such a pitch of fury, 
that he griped the good man's throat with all 
the force of a pair of pincers, and, swinging 
him twice or thrice round, as one might a dog, 
flung him off the headland into the sea. 

What became of the poor creature I cannot 
say. Reports are various. Some tell us that 
he was found on the rocks, dashed all to pieces, 
so that you could not distinguish foot from head; 
others, that he fell into the sea at the distance 
of three miles, in spite of the prayers and tears 
that he addressed to Heaven ; others again af- 
firm, that a saint came and drew him to shore 
before people's eyes. I mnst leave the reader 
to adopt which of these accounts he looks upon 
as the most probable. 

The Pa^an, as soon as he had thus disposed of 
the garrulous hermit, turned towards Isabella 
(for that was the lady's name), and with a face 
somewhat less disturbed, began to talk to her 
in the common language of gallantry, protesting 
that she was his life and soul, and that he should 
not know what to do without her; for the 
sweetness of her appearance mollified even him ; 
and indeed, with all his violence, he would 
rather have possessed her by fair means than 
by foul. He therefore flattered himself that, by 
a little hypocritical attention, he should dispose 
her to return his inclinations. 

On the other hand, the poor disconsolate crea- 
ture, who, in a country unknown to her, and a 
place so remote from help, felt like a mouse in 
the cat's claws, began casting in her mind by 
what possible contrivance she could escape from 
such a wretch with honor. She had made up 
her mind to. perish by her own hand, rather 
than be faithless, however unwillingly, to the 
dear husband that had died in her arms ; but 
the question was, how to protect herself from 
the pagan's violence, before she had secured the 
means of so doing; for his manner was becom- 
ing very impatient, and his speeches every mo- 
ment less and less civil. 

At length an expedient occured to her. She 
iold him, that if he would promise to respect 



her virtue, she would put him in possession of 
a secret that would redound far more to his 
honor and glory, than any wrong which he 
could inflict on the innocent. She conjured 
him not to throw away the satisfaction he would 
experience all the rest of his life from the con- 
sciousness of having done right, for the sake of 
injuring one unhappy creature. ''There were 
thousands of her sex," she observed, " with 
cheerful as well as beautiful faces, who might 
rejoice in his affection ; whereas the secret she 
spoke of was known scarcely to a soul on earth 
but herself." 

She then told him the secret; which consist- 
ed in the preparation of a certain herb boiled 
with ivy and rue over a fire of cypress wood, 
and squeezed into a cup by hands that had never 
done harm. The juice thus obtained, if applied 
fresh every month, had the virtue of render- ^ 
ing bodies invulnerable. Isabella said she had 
seen the herb in the neighborhood, as she came 
along and that she would not only make the 
preparation forthwith, but let its effects be 
proved on her own person. She only stipula- 
ted that the receiver should swear not to offend 
her purity in deed or word. 

The fierce infidel took the oath immediately. 
It delighted him to think that he should be en- 
abled to have his fill of war and slaughter fear 
nothing ; and the oath, was more easy to him, 
inasmuch as he had no intention of keeping it. 

The poor Isabella went into the fields to look 
for her miraculous herb, still, however, attended " 
by the Saracen, who would not let her go out 
of his sight She soon found it ; and then go- 
ing with him into his house, passed the rest of 
the day and the whole night in preparing the 
mixture with busy solemnity, — Rodomont al- 
ways remaining with her. 

The room became so hot and close with the 
fire of the cypress wood, that the Saracen, con- 
trary to his habits, indulged himself in drinking; 
and the consequence was, that, as soon as it 
was morning, Isabella lost no time in proving 
to him the success of her operations. " Now," 
she said, " you shall be convinced how much in 
earnest I have been. You shall see all the vir- 
tue of this blessed preparation. I have only to 
bathe myself thus, over the head and neck, and 
if you then strike me with all your force as 
though you intended to cut off my head, — which 
you must do in good earnest, — you will see the 
wonderful result" 

With a glad and rejoicing countenance the 
paragon of virtue held forth her neck to the 
sword ; and the bestial pagan giving way to 
his natural violence, and heated perhaps beyond 
all thought of a suspicion with wine, dealt it 
so fierce a blow, that the head leaped from the 
shoulders. 

Thrice it bounded on the ground where it 
fell and a clear voice was heard to come out of 
it, calling the name of "Zerbino," doubtless in 
joy of the rare way which its 'owner had found 
of escaping from the Saracen. 

blessed soul, that heldest thy virtue and 
thy fl^delity dearer to thee than life and youth I 
go in peace, thou soul blessed and beautiful. If 
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any words of mine could have force in them 
sufflciedt to endure so long, hard would I labor 
to give them all the worthiness that art can be- 
stow, so that the world might rejoice in thy 
name for thousands and thousands ot years. 
Go in peace, and take thy seat in the skies, and 
be an example to womankind of faith .beyond 
all weakness. 



»<#*» 



It is not everybody who knows how to col- 
lect bills. Dunning is an art ; the first requi- 
site in it being this injunction, " when you dun, 
dun like a gentleman.'' Some persons possess 
the capacity for dunning from, the cradle ; they 
take to it natnnJty ; they love the employment 
above all others, and although unpolished in 
the art, they meet with great success. Others 
acquire it by a dint of hard training and close 
attention to the niceties of the art These 
make accomplished dunners, and their path is 
crowned with triumphs. It does not answer 
for every one to go into this business. The in- 
experienced man, relying upon the justice of 
his claim, goes to work without the slightest re- 
gard to the feelings of the dunnee, and he is de- 
feated in his object The rough determined 
man, presents his bill with air an which say sas 
plainly as words, and more offensively, ** You 
owe me, and by" — thunder let us say — " you 
«liall pay it 1" and only succeeds in raising an 
antagonistic resistance in the bosom of his 
debtor, so strong that horses could not draw his 
wallet from his pocket The meek and facile 
man goes with a ** hope you can make it entire- 
convenient — sorry to trouble — would wait at 
at any other time with pleasure ;" and the results 
of his dunning expedition don't pay the cost of 
shoe-leather which was expended upon it The 
dunnee takes his time, depend upon it, with 
such a dunner. 

But there is a dashing, jovial, free and easy 
confidential way that takes with dunnee. The 
accomplished dunner uses soft and persuasive 
tones. He never hints at the inconvenience of 
paying, but rather takes it for granted that the 
dunnee is pjoud to see him, and happy at the 
opportunity of paying off his scores. The dun- 
nejT never speaks of unpleasant topics; never 
allows himself to ruffled or his serenity to be 
disturbed; his equanimity is not touched by 
hard and sharp words, even, because he knows 
that when he retorts the feelings become 
aroused and that always gives the dunnee an 
advantage. 

The dunner in the pursuit of his art becomes 
a close student of human nature, and he who is 
the most observing wins the most prizes, be- 
cause he most readily accommodates himself to 
the different temperaments and circumstances 
that meet him in his career. Above all, he 
never commences with coercive language, bav- 
in gr regard to that homely proverb which says, 
"You can catch more flies with molasses than 
you can with rinegar ;" and to that other prov- 
erb which a poetaster has thus turned to rhyme : 
^^ Mankind is like the qnadraped 
That can*ibe driren, hat may he led.** 



In ye olden time, when an election of a cit- 
izen to the Legislature was considered a high 
honor, the town of Simsbury, in this State, se- 
lected to fill the important post of Representa- 
tive for that town, a pompous individual, whom 
for the purpose of this story we shall call Judge 
B. With a profound sense of the dignity of 
his office, one fine morning the Judge started in 
his one-horse shay for New Haven ; but be- 
fore getting out of the town, he came upon a 
man chopping wood by the roadside. As he 
drew near he recognized him as Job C, a stut- 
tering genius, whose quaint sayings and doings 
furnished the staple amusement of the town. 
The Judge stopped his horse, and in a tone cal- 
culated to impress Job with a proper sense of 
his own dignity, said, "Job, I am going to New 
Haven to attend the Session of the Legislature ; 
have you any word to send to New Haven ?" 
"N-n-n-no," replied Job, shortly, and the Judge 
drove on. After proceeding about a quarter ot 
a mile, he heard a faint "halloo 1" in the rear, and 
saw Job walking toward him beckoning. After 
waiting till he came up, which he did at very 
slow pace, "Well, J-J-J-Judge," says Job, "I 
t-t-t-thought I w-w-w-would send o-o-o-o-one 
word." "Well, what is it?" said the Judge be- 
nignly. "W-w-when yo^p-g-get to N-n-new 
Haven, j-j-j-just tell the iWPnew Haven f-folks 
n-n-not to judge of Simsbury p-p-p-people by 
their r-r-r-representative." Job turned and 
walked back to his work, leaving the Judge in 
a state of highly undignified anger, easier to 
imagine than to describe. 

How Soon Forgottbn. — So lately dead-^so 
soon forgotten. 'Tis the way of the world. We 
flourish for awhile. Men take us by the hand, 
and are anxious about the health of our bodies, 
and laugh at our jokes, and we really think, like 
the fly on the wheel, that we have something to 
do with the turning of the earth. Some day we 
die and are buried. The sun does not stop for 
our funeral ; every thing goes on as usual ; we 
are not missed in the streets, men laugh at new 
jokes, one or two hearts feel the wound of af- 
fliction, one or two memories still hold our names 
and forms, but the crowd moves in its daily cir- 
cle, and in three days the great wave of time 
sweeps over our steps and washes out the vestige 
of our lives. — Providence Journal, 
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The Zouaves. — These bright and spiritoi 
youth who have visited our city from Chicago 
and surprised our citizens by their wonderful 
ieats, are, we learn, all teetotallers. Not a drop 
of liquor passes through their lips. The old Ro-^ 
man armies, who trod down the nations, drank 
nothing stronger than vinegar and water. The • 
great boxers of Englaad drink no wine, beer or 
cider. The great Gei^ral of India, Havelock, 
was a thorough teetotaller. And General Gari- 
baldi would have no wine in his ships trans- 
porting his troops to Sicily. — Mc, 
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Hartff^rdy Comiy May* 1861* 

INTRODUCTORY. 

May 1 the month of bloom and freshness, in 
which Nature puts on her beautiful garments, 
and makes glad the face of the earth ; when the 
husbandman goes forth to sow his seed, and the 
shepherd leads his flocks to the fresh green pas- 
tures ; May, of all months the queen and of all 
queens the gayest, — the bright morning of the 
life of the grass, and fruits, and flowers; — ^May 
is the month we have chosen to begin our life 
of labor in the field or Moral Reform. — And as 
the season shall advance, untolding and devel- 
oping at every step, till at last an abundant har- 
vest is cast into the gamers of the earth, so may 
it be our lot to toil steadily yet progressively in 
the field of our engagement, and when the Great 
Eeaper shall gather his immortal treasures into 
the heavenly gamer, may there be found a better 
and more abundant harvest through the instru- 
mentality of this Jj|ttrnal. 

The Good CitizBto the name we have cho- 
sen ; and we trast not less that we may worthily 
bear it than that it shall have a just application 
with all our readers; and that journeying to- 
gether as good citizens, we may come at last to 
that City whose foundations are perpetual. 

Our work, the cause for which we shall labor, 
is to cultivate a sentiment opposed to the use of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage, or for the 
sake of the intoxication which they produce, — 
to urge upon all the importance and blessedness 
of being actively engaged in a work whose ob- 
ject it is to raise the fallen, and to reclaim the 
lost, as well as to aid the innocent in the way of 
rectitude ; but bearing always in mind that tem- 
perance in all things is a fundamental principle 
of correct living, and that any excess is both 
hurtful and sinful, no matter where found or by 
whom practiced. 

It is not our intention to allow The Qx>od 
Citizen to become the organ or ally of any po- 
litical party or religious denomination, (zs aitchj 
but we shall seek with all candor to find out 
and recommend those measures which shall be 
best adapted to secure for us the blessings of a 
generally-diffused spirit <rf temperance. 

— And we look for co-workers. Shall this 
field, which is being over-run with thorns and 
vicious weeds, produce no good fi*uit for lack of 



laborers? May Heaven forbid; and bring to 
the work those who will put their shoulders to 
the wheel in right good earnest We are aware 
that various opinions are held by good men as 
to the most judicious course to be taken to effect 
any extended reform of this character ; and we 
cordially invite all who seek the same end with 
us to make public their views through our col- 
umns. 

Finally, vain will be all effort and expectation 
unless the Friends of Temperance lend us their 
support. Reader, shall we have yours ? 



. Work for All — Cash Premiums. — Any per- 
son who will send tis the names of 12 subscri- 
bers and $6 shall be credited with a year's sub- 
scription. As the price of subscription is 75 
cents each, this gives |3 and the paper a year to 
the person who shall make this exertion. 

If six can be procured, send us but $3 and 
we will credit you with a year's subscription. 

If any person will send us the names of 4 
subscribers and $2, we will send receipts for the 
same. 

Whoever thus acts as agent should state the 
amount he receives from each subscriber, so that 
we may give full receipts for the same. 

We suggest to the ladies that this is a pleasant 
and useful work, and one in which much good 
might be done. Ladies, shall y^e have your 
support and aid ? 

Persons receiving a copy of the present num- 
ber of The Good Citizen may regard it as an 
invitation to subscribe. Please notice our terms 
and if possible get at least one of your neigh- 
bors to join with you. If you can get three 
names to add to your own, the price to each will 
be 50 cents per annum. 

To the Friends of Temperance throughout 
tHe State, we would say, we shall be happy to 
receive any information in regard to the condi- 
tion of the cause in your particular locality, or 
on any other matter of interest with which you 
may choose to favor us. We want to make this 
a live paper, and to do this we nrast have aid 
from all quarters. 

• '•«• 

We heartily thank those good friends who 
have so generously responded to our Circular ; 
we hope that they as well as others to whom 
we sent copies of the Circular, but from whom 
we have not yet heard, will grace our columns 
often with their productions. 
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KINa ALCOHOI.. 

What sort of a king is King Alcohol? It is 
not necessary for us to say. The answer comes to 
us that he is a 2h/rant ; and it comes from the 
lips of mothers whose hearts are breaking, of 
sisters whose eyes are red with weeping, of 
children unfed, unclothed and unschooled, of 
prisoners laden with crime, their beauty faded, 
their manhood lost, of a world groaning under 
an evil grievous to be borne. It is found in 
midnight revels, it is toiled out by dying em- 
bers, it is seen in infuriated monsters, it is felt 
wherever hearts bleed, it is written over pre- 
mature graves, and the sleep that wakes in dark- 



How surely does this King lead on to ruin 
every one who consents to become his subject. 
He charms his followers with a mystic spell, 
from which they cannot part. 

It is safe to say that the surest way of escape 
from this fiend is by the door of Total Absti- 
nence. Many say they can take a little occa- 
sionally^ as they think they need, and not be 
injured by it. This we would concede did not 
facts to the contrary utterly forbid it. The 
consequence is, that from taking a little occa- 
sionally, a large and increasing class is formed 
who take considerable occasionally, and another 
class who take a little habitually. Who fill the 
bar-rooms of the country and the three-cent 
groggeries of the city ? Advocates of moderate 
drinking, of course, but who are almost invari- 
ably habitual drinkers. Strong drink leads men 
to the commission of horrible crinies; aye, more 
crimes than alljother causes combined. It mad- 
dens the brain, unfitting it for every duty of 
life. It deadens the sensibilities, and arouses 
those passions which are hurtful and devilish. 

What might be avoided, or modified by the 
provision of unadulterated liquors we will not 
now stop to discuss. Such are scarcely to be 
found, and we speak accordingly. And how 
much better ofifthe country would be if only 
fermented beverages were drank, we leave for 
future consideration : these ako are highly poi- 
soned at present, and will continue to be unless 
a rigid system of governmental inspection shall 
be inaugurated. 

Seeing, then, young men, these dire evils in 
the distance, which will be fearful if they over- 
take us, let us not be lured by the enchantments 
of ^he cup, but make haste to escape through the 
way open, Total abstinence from all-intoxicating 
liquors. 



For Ihe Gtood GiftUeo. 
THB DIFFICULTIES OF DRINKERS. 

The way of transgressors in this particular — 
always hard — ^is continually growing harder. 
Keligion is against them. Public opinion is 
against them. The nature of the human con- 
stitution is against them ; and, that nothing may 
be wanting to increase the dangers of their 
course, their own allies — the dealers in spirit — 
have conspire4 against them, and, by ransacking 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, have suc- 
ceeded in producing compounds which as &r 
surpass pure spirit in destructive power as it 
surpasses water. When the practice of liquor- 
selling and of liquor-imbibing was respectablCj 
— when ministers and deacons were connoisseurs 
in brandy and wine, and grave judges were 
wont to add some stimulus to their legal acu- 
men, — those who furnished the articles main- 
tained as high a reputation for honorable deal- 
ing as^any other class of merchants, and the 
business character of liquor-sellers was interest- 
ed in providing their customers with a pure ar- 
ticle. But now that the evils of the business 
are thoroughly understood, and those who fol- 
low it are justly considereowiemies to the well- 
being of society, the}^ are freed from the re- 
straints which an honorable occupation would 
place around them, and are influenced solely b} 
sordid motives. Thfe question with them is, 
how they shall make money, irrespective of th€ 
injury they may inflict upon their customers oi 
upon society at large. An unscrupulous man, 
' engaged in this traffic, has terrible power foi 
evil. His facilities for cheating are endless 
The most harmless adulterating substance is wa- 
ter, and it w^re well if the business could be 
drowned out by reducing the spirit to an infini- 
tesimally small proportion. Homeopathy like 
this would be a blessing to the world. Bui 
chemistry supplies agents for adulteration dead- 
lier than alcohol itself. The most potent poisons 
can be so combined, and colored, and perfumed 
as to furnish a "counterfeit presentment" of anj 
vinous or spirituous fluid that fermentation oi 
distillation can ever produce. The sight^ th( 
smell, the taste, are all deceived ; and the de- 
ception continues as far down as the stomach 
This organ, however, is not so easily tricked 
It is a better analytic chemist than either th( 
eye, the nose, or the tongue. Fifly or a hun 
dred years ago, one could become a toper witl 
comparative safety. There were instance! 
enough of men who lived through a vigorouj 
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manhood, not much worse, apparently, for the 
deep potations in which they were accustomed 
to indulge. But iiow, "Whoever acquires the 
habit of drinking must face an army of evils 
wholly unknown to his bibulous predecessors of 
former generations. It is asserted" by those 
whose memories extend back forty or fifty 
years or more, that then delirium tremens was 
hardly known. This may perhaps be partly ac- 
counted for by the better constitutions and 
more active habits of the men of that time, 
"yhen walking or horseback -riding were the 
chief means of locomotion, and ventilation was 
secured by fire places in houses not too curious- 
ly closed against the blasts of winter, robust 
health was more generally enjoyed than it is in 
these days of luxury and refinement, when air 
and motion seem to be evils to be avoided by 
by every possible device. But . this is not all. 
The diseases to which drinkers are particularly 
liable have increased in number with the pro- 
gress of the art of adulteration. An old toper 
is seldom seen ; and of those who attain to mid- 
dle age or beyond, few are exempt from actual 
disease^ and the constitutions of all are so im- 
paired that exposuA and injuries which tem- 
perate men would easily recover firom, are often 
dangerous and even fatal to them. They form 
a large proportion of the victims of epidemic 
diseases. Cholera singles them out with uner- 
ring aim. Fevers smite them down. Indeed, 
it would seem that the powers of nature are 
leagued against this unfortunate class. The sun 
shrivels them up. Most of the cases of coup de 
soleil occur among the intemperate, and on the 
other hand, cold makes them an easy prey. 
These results are not entirely chai^able to the 
use of bad liquor. It only multiplies and inten- 
sifies the effects which legitimately follow the 
habitual use of any kind of spirit, however good 
it may be. For one demon formerly lurking in 
the cup, there is now a legion. If the wine in 
Solomon's time bit Hke a serpent and stung like 
an adder, what must be the venom contained in 
the modern compounds of logwood, and sugar 
of lead, and the like ingredients ? 

It Is probable that many drinkers lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls that although there 
is a great deal of adulteration carried on, the 
dealer who supplies (hem is honest. He never 
sells a spurious article. They can depend upon 
him. If the number of dealers thus believed to 
be honest were ascertained, the aggregate would 
iurprise their confiding customers, and would 



make everybody wonder where bad liquor can 
possibly come from. Admitting the honesty of 
any particular dealer, it must be remembered 
that he is only one in ^ series extending from 
the producer to the consumer ; and as a chain 
is no stronger than its weakest link, it comes to 
the same thing in the end whether the liquor is 
tampered with at one point or another of its 
course ; and the insecurity of the consumer in- 
creases with the number of hands through 
which the precious beverage passes before it 
reaches him. 

But of what avail is it to point out the ever- 
increasing dangers which surround the drunk- 
ard's path? Of little, we fear, to him. He 
may shudder at the prospect before him, and 
often, we doubt not, does he groan in anguish 
for deliverance from the unrelenting tyranny of 
his appetite. But alas 1 the power of the will 
is enfeebled by his long indulgence, his moral 
sense is blasted, his courage is gone. For him, 
thus confined in his evil habit, there is little 
likelihood of recovery. But we have thrown 
out these few thoughts in the hope some one 
who has not yet been drawn within the vortex 
of the whirlpool may be aided in estimating the 
dangers which threaten him, and may shut hi» 
ear to the voice of the charmer, **charm he never 
so wisely." "V. 

• »m»* 

For The QooA Citisen. 
Is there any Remedy for Intemperance 7 

In consequence of the ruinous prevalence of 
drunkenness among us as a people, the great 
working force of reform and even Christian phi- 
lanthropists have become almost silent, if not 
absolutely discouraged. The people, as a work- 
ing power, have failed in this field, and pulled 
down the flag under which they fought so many 
battles and won so many victories in the past ; 
they have retired from the field discomfited, if 
not appalled. The Maine Law has been resort- 
ed to as a means of crushing out the giant evil 
of our country, and -that, as might have been 
expected, has most signally failed of its object 
A good work has been done through the appli- 
cation of Love as an eternal principle of reform ; 
but that was abandoned in the noon-day of its 
progress for the high-pressure principle of force. 
In the eager resort to the civil power the mord 
force was forgotten, if not actually denied. The 
heroes of many battles came forth marred 
and battered firom the Washingtonian campwgn 
of several years, and laid down the arms of 
their peaceful warfare at the feefof Law, vain- 
ly supposing that force would accomplish what 
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love and kindness had fatted to do. Between 
the disbanding of one army with its principles 
of warfare, and the organisation of another with 
its new principles of reformation, the whole 
was lost The great mistake of the American 
people is that they are governed too much by 
impulse. They are in hot haste to d9 good. In 
the phrensy of the hour they rush into a new 
cause ot excitement, and if the opposition, like 
tlie English (army at Waterloo, resistino^ the 
fierce shock of the Old Guard, stubbornly re- 
fuse to yield, they become at once discouraged, 
and finally abandon the field. 

Now it appears to us that one great cause of 
failure in this reform, is the fact that too much 
has been atiempted. The experience of the past 
furnishes us no grounds of hope that the social 
habits of any people can ever be effectually 
eradicated. 

Changes may be wrought and limited reforms 
may be attained, but the entire eradication of 
the evil is a work for the ages. It is too much 
to be expected that an evil like intemperance, 
whose prevalence is almost coeval with the his- 
tory of man, is to be done away in a single 
generation, or even in forty. 

We said that the reason why so little had 
been accomplished was, so much had been at- 
tempted. 

Committees of Lyceums and Traveling Agents 
of Reform have waited upon the leaders of the 
traffic as well as the patrons of the bar, and 
urged upon them alike the necessity of aban- 
doning the business of selling and drinking 
liquors which were productive of so much evil 
in the world. At the very time these advocates 
were eloquent with arguments for total absti- 
nence, and calling upon the intemperate and 
the moderate "drinkers alike to abandon at once 
and forever the use of intoxicating drinks, they 
themselves were victims of the same vice in 
other forms. One would crowd his frontal 
mnus with snuff till his speech rang with the 
nasal twang like a log-rolling Yankee of "way 
down East" 

Another would fill your house with the in- 
tolerable fumes of the burning weed, or breathe 
from a filthy mouth a stench which even his 
fellow-worm would fly from as for lite. 

Others would dissipate on beverages which 
were more tolerable under the name of 
medicine, but which were slowly, though none 
the less surely, productive of the premature de- 
cay of their powers. Such arguments firom 
such persons lose force from the lack of accom- 



panying consistency. . Besides all this, it is very 
unjust and unreasonable to require another man 
to do what you are unwilling to do yourself. 

Unsuccessful ^orta have been made from 
time to time to revive the tobacco reformation. 
The medical faculty have shown up its ruinous 
effects upon the human constitution; the pulpit 
has also thundered its anathemas against it 
And yet there is doubtless more of that vile 
weed grown and ground by men at the present 
day than ever ifefore. 

It seems to be one of those evils inherent iit 
human nature, which neither civil, moral, nor 
religious power can exterminate. (?) 

It is very much the same with drinking, a 
similar vice. 

Now it must be conceded, whether willingly 
or not, that some men will stimulate, will have 
their private and social indulgence, let the prac- 
tice be never so ruinous. It is in vain that we 
6how them the villainous nature of the com- 
pound which is taken in various ways ; in vain 
that science brings its chemical analysis to the 
work and prodjjces such poisonous ingredients 
from the presumed purity of a wine or brandy, 
said to be imported from a foreign sKore. Con- 
ceding the point that the people will persist in 
this habit of stimulating, let us see if there is 
not some way of substituting a beverage or 
beverages which will answer the wants of men 
without at the same time producing those ter- 
rible consequences which follow the practi^ie of 
using distilled spirits, or those pdisonous com- 
pounds which are so fruitful of delirium tremens, 
madness, premature decay and crime. 

Such a remedy we believe there is in the 
proper use of an article of domestic wine, or a 
simple beverage like Scotch beer. The Ameri- 
cans have been called a nation of drunkards 
because their common beverage has always been 
distilled liquors, which are highly intoxicating, 
besides being subject always to those criminal 
adulterations which have decimated our people 
like a pestilence. 

In a pure article of domestic wine we have a 
beverage which will answer the purpose of a 
gentle stimulus without producing this intox- 
icating effect We have the testimony of those 
who have studied the social habits of European 
nations, that while the people of France and 
other States make a free use of wine as a daily 
beverage, there is found among them little or no 
drunkenness. Indeed, one traveler says that in 
all his experience in that country, he saw in- 
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toxication only in one instance, and that was 
among a group of Americans I 

If, then, a reformation can be brought about 
in this direction, and after this process, is it not 
worth the while to commence the work at once ? 
I know that we shall encounter the bitter prej- 
udices of some, and the settled hostility of 
others. But what do these gentlemen propose 
to do ? They have most signally failed in their 
own plans, so that for years nothing at all has 
been done. While the old orfanizations have 
disbanded, and the friends of the cause have 
been reposing on their arms, the tide of evil 
has been setting in upon us like a flood. In- 
temperance has become the dominant power. 
It carries our elections in town and State. The 
Church itself is put under contribution. The 
wealth which so rapidly accumulates from its 
traffic, governs the law and the altar— every- 
thing bows to its supremacy. 

The grocer will admit that the profits in the 
rear of the store are greater than those of the 
front; and any one who will take a position of 
observation, and see the young men passing in 
at such places of resort, will not be long in com- 
ing to the same conclusion. 

While all else has failed to reform this evil, 
we contend that the benevolent and philanthro- 
pic should try the remedy of substitution, 
rather than of total eradication. Let us create 
a healthy public sentiment on this subject, and 
and^in the proper course of time we shall in- 
voke the aid of our Legislative bodies to re- 
move a poisonous and destructive traffic from 
our land. Indicator. 

Remarks.— The fact that we advocate total 
abstinence should not prevent co-operation with 
those who believe with the writer above, in 
legislative enactments for the substitution ot 
pure and less hurtful beverages in place of the 
vile compounds which are now so common. 
We know that a large class of good men who 
deplore the evils of intemperance deeply as we, 
are in favor of some such course as the one 
above proposed. — Ed. 

» <#» » 

Intemperance in Bngland. 
An English correspondent of one of our 
American papers gives some statistics compiled 
from Government documents and other authen- 
tic sources, on the subject of intemperance 
in that country. The total quantity of spirits of 
all kinds entered for home consumpiion in Eng- 
land the past year, as appears by the govern- 



ment returns, was 1^,200,000 gallons I nearly 
one gallon to every man, woman and child in 
the kingdom I the duty on which, added to 
that on malt, wine, and excise licenses, exceeds 
$100,000,000, or about one-quarter more than 
the total annual expenditure of the American 
government And it is among the lower and 
laboring classes that the most baleful effects of 
dram-drinking are shown. With' them sobriety 
is said to be the exception, and drunkenness the 
rule. All drink, of every age and sex, and 
there cannot be found two cottages out of three 
on the average without a member of the family 
who is a drunkard. 

It is calculated there is annually expended 
for intoxicating drinks in England no less than 
$288,000,000, one-third ot which is spent by 
the poor and working classes. 

Counteracting influences are at work, how- 
ever, to stay this terrible tide of evil. The 
London City Mission Society has collected sta- 
tistics, from which it appears that in London the 
number of public houses is 10,256, and the pop- 
ulation above 15 years of age is 1,600,657, giv- 
ing one public house for every 156 of such pop- 
ulation. This does not include the beer shops, 
and what are strictly known as the drinking or 
grog-shops, which with ten public houses, num- 
ber in all at the present time about 19,000. In 
one district of the city proper, there are 666 
dealers in intoxicating liquors in a population 
over 15 years of age of 40,970, or one to every 
72. The following is said not to be a rare ex- 
ample. "Number of butchers in the district at 
the end of the year, 0; bakers, 4; grocers, 3; 
public houses, 22!" 

From the census returns of ten years since, 
it appears that a community of 1,000 average 
English people of all ages and sexes, require 
about two millers to grind them flour, two 
drapers to clothe them, three butchers to furnish 
them with fresh meats, four grocers to supply 
them with tea, coffee and sugar, and five rum- 
sellers to keep them . comfortably ragged and 
drunk. 

The city missionary in the Marylebone dis- 
trict says : "After the most careful examination 
I have come to the conclusion that there are 
more persons in public houses and beer-shops 
during the hours of divine service on Sunday 
evening, than there are in all the churches and 
chapels in the parish." In this parish there are 
49 places of worship, and 366 public houses 
and beer-saloons, or nearly eight times as many 
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places for ruining men as for saving them ; and 
the Sunday- night grog-shop congregation is 
found, by careful computation, to exceed that of 
the churches by several thousands I 

These facts are astonishing : they far tran- 
scend the annals of dram-drinking in our own 
country, albeit, Heaven knows, it is bad plough 
here. To the reflecting reader these truths 
come with a terrible meaning. What shall re- 
sist this on-sweeping current of intemperance, 
. which so far eclipses every other evil in the 
magnitude of its proportions? What, indeed, 
but total abstinence principles infused into the 
all-governing public sentiment ? 

When Alcohol Begins to Form. 

Recent experiments by Professor C. F. Chan- 
dler, of Union, College, Albany, prove beyond 
controversy that the formation of Alcohol begins 
with the commencement of fermentation and 
increases regularly while fermentation continues. 
He says : 

"A mixture of strawberry juice, sugar and wa- 
ter was allowed to ferment, and as soon as it 
showed signs of fermentation was tested peri- 
odically for alcohol. I found that, as soon as 
fermentation was fairly set in, alcohol could be 
detected, the proportion of which increased dai- 
ly, as long as fermentation continued." 

The 5th day afler making the mixture, (a 
snap of cold weather prevented fermentation for 
first four days), there was found to be 0.03 per- 
cent of alcohol, which increased regularly up to 
the 21st day, when there was found to be 3.00 
percent alcohol contained in the mixture. 

Of the results of the experiment, Prof. C. 
says: "They sustain the opinion which I first 
gave, i. e , that alcohol is the direct result of the 
decomposition of the grape sugar. The cane 
sugar is first converted into grape sugar, by 
combining with water, and the grape sugar is 
then resolved, by contact with the decomposing 
ferment of the juice, into alcohol and carbonic 

acid." 

• «♦»• 

The Rich and the Poor. 

These two great classes may be considered as 
forming the whole of society, or at least are so 
considered; yet these two classes, so unlike, 
are mutually dependent each upon the other. 
The rich man*s money would be of little value 
to him did it not procure the poor man's labor ; 
and the toil of the latter would not avail him 
much were not the rich man's gold forthcoming. 



Thus is society balanced, the demand for labor 
and the supply regulate its price. 

Keeping in view these facts, it is utter folly 
for any man to suppose that>an unequal distri- 
bution of property may not be a part of the 
Economy of Him who having finished the 
worlds pronounced them good, or that to fulfil 
the law of benevolence the rich must share all 
their property with their suffering fellow-men. 
We think it must be conceded that society is an 
institution appointed of God, (else isolation 
would be better, which contrariwise is death), 
and consequently that a perfected state of society 
is to be the grand culmination of the Economy 
of Human Life. In conformity to this plan, no 
doubt, is the wealth of the world, in a general 
sense, disbursed. It is sometimes sighed by 
foolish young men, "0, that I |iad been a rich 
man's son I" In nine out df ten such cases, 
however, the granting of your wish would have 
been your ruin, and doubtless in all cases you 
may thank Grod you are what you are. Mur- 
mur not at your lot, you who are not blessed 
with this world's goods, but rejoice rather in the 
possession of that which is of more value than 
money. Recollect that a good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches, and being favor 
than silver and gold. 



California. 

The industrious inhabitants of California, be- 
sides taking from her auriferous soil between 
forty and fifty million dollars' worth of gold- 
annually, have during the last ten years brought 
nearly 1,000,000 acres of land under cultivation, 
more than half of which is devoted to cereals, 
and in 1869 produced nearly twelve millions of 
bushels of grain. In 18G0 the product of wheat, 
barley and oats alone was 14,500,000 bushels, 
owing to the increased breadth of land sowed. 
Fruit culture is also fast rising in importance, 
last year's crop being valued at $600,000, ex- 
clusive of the grape, from which 1,500,000 
gallons of wine, and 100,000 gallons of brandy 
was obtained. Sheep raising and wool growing 
have also become important interests, wool to 
the value of $2,400,000 having been exported 
in 1859, while the productioil of 1860 were 
double this amount. Great quantities of 1 im- 
ber are also exported. The future of California 
is hopeful The myriads of wretched goldseek- 
ers, gamblers, and rascals of every grade who 
resorted thither in the early history of the 
State, breaking throngh all the restraints of 
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organised social existence, and trampling qut 
even the forms of law, are now outnumbered 
by the lovers of good order and sound morals, 
and the population is assuming a permanent 
character. 

The population of California is about 400,000. 
San Francisco is a city of 60,000 inhabitants. 
Capt. Jedediah S. Smith, a chief in the employ 
of the American Fur Co., first discovered gold 
in California, in the valley of the Sacramento, 
in the year 1825. On a second expedition to 
the same region the following year, the enter- 
prising pioneer was killed by the Indians. 

The Jews of To-Day. 

' We are now in the Jewish year 5621. A 
very wonderful thing, and a living proof of the 
truth of Christianity, is the distinct and sepa- 
rate preservation, without the least shadow of a 
national abode, of a people numbering millions 
of individuals, scattered throughout every di- 
vision and district of the world, possessing 
talent sufficient not only for self-government, 
but for the general advancement of civilization, 
successful in any science or art to which they 
devote themselves; exhibiting a fortitude in 
suffering and an energy in favorable circum- 
stances that have excited the amazement if not 
the admiration of all classes, mingling as they 
do, continually, with the business men of differ- 
ent nations, aiding in the formation and sup- 
port of various governments, and rendering their 
assistance whenever and wherever required, 
they yet remain completely isolated, maintain- 
ing a pride of origin that almost forbids sym- 
pathy or pity. In this country, generally, 
where their rights are never invaded, "they live 
so quietly that unless one goes into their quarters, 
he seldom meets with them, very few of our Am- 
erican citizens know them socially. They are 
generally accounted sharpers ; and indeed little 
else could have been expected from the course 
of life they have led for the last 1800 years. 
Withdrawn from the society of people of other 
nations, and disposed and oppressed by all, they 
have have learned to the fullest degree the 
ability to take care of No. 1. 

Jerusalem was taken by Titus on the 8th of 
September, A. D. 70. Ninety-seven thousand 
prisoners were captured during the seige, and 
eleven thousand died of starvation. The loss 
of the Jews in killed, wounded and missed, du- 
riftg the war, is computed in round numbers at 
1,400,000. The Emperor Vespasian disposed 



of the Jewish land for his own use, compelled 
the conquered people to pay into the treasury 
the usual tribute of the House of Judah that 
he might forever deprive them of the hope of 
deliverance from a coming Messiah. Broken 
hearted they lefl the land which they loved 
so welk and have never since returned. They 
have wandered over Africa and settled on its 
eastern and Northern coasts, have traveled far 
into Asia, within the walls of China, have ' 
sought the frozen regions of Russia, the beauti- 
ful mountains of Switzerland, have taken up 
their abode in Germany and Holland, in France, 
England, Sweden, Norway — in fact, in every 
land tinder the sun^-everywhere abused and 
persecuted with severity and malignity that 
know no parallel in history. 

During the past century, however, one gov- 
ernment after another has made concessions in 
their favor, and under this milder treatment 
they have rapidly increased in numbers and in 
influence. Even Russia has acknowledged their 
importance as citizens, and 2,000,000 of them 
dwell within her empire. In Germany they 
are very numerous; the chief magistrate of 
Hamburg is a Jew. Poland is their stronghold ; 
within its former limits 1,000,000 of them may 
be counted. Nearly half a million are in Mor- 
occo ; 90,000 in Constantinople ; 70,000 injtaly ; 
40,000 in England. The whole number on the 
globe is variously estimated at from 6,000,000 
to 12,000,000; the probable number is 8,000,- 
000. Of course no pretensions to accuracy can 
be made in such a computation ; there are tribes 
said to be running wild in the interior of Africa. 

The Jews in this country number 150,000. 
Boston contains about 40,000; in New York 
they have 17 synagogues; in Philadelphia 7, 
and 2 educational and 11 charitable institutions, 
and one publication society. They are scattered 
over the whole country, but are more numer- 
ous in commercial cities and towns The Jews 
have long cherished the hope of a return to the 
Holy Land, and they confidently believe, en- 
couraged by the signs of the times, the period 
of their restoration draws near. 



"Stimulating Onguent." — Such is the title of 
a brilliantly compounded preparation (origina- 
ting with the famous Dr. Bellingham, of London) 
for improving the growth, and beautifying the 
condition of the human hair. We learn that 
Messrs. Horace L. Hegeman & Co., of New 
York, have obtained the entire agency for the 
American continent, and we therefore invite at- 
tention to their "stimulating" announcement in 
another column. 
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This Order we sincerely believe to be accom- 
plishing much good Uiroughout the country, both 
in reforming those who have been long addicted 
to intemperate habits, and in preventing a large 
number from becoming subject to such habits. 
They are organized, and consequently can work 
effectually. Their rules, we think, are good, 
and their precautionary measures no more strict 
than is desirable. We hope to see Divisions 
established in every town ^and village in the 
State of Connecticut Wherever rum has gone 
these institutions should be started. Let every 
friend of Temperance favor the movement, for 
be assured it cannot but result in good. In our 
sister State, Massachusetts^ the number of mem- 
bers admitted to the order during the year 1860 
through the 18^ Divisions, was 10,105. Could 
a corresponding interest be aroused in our State 
Intemperance would soon be on the wane with- 
in our borders. 



The Order and the Church. 

CThe following aiticle from ibe Cnuader we commend to 
any who may be skeptical as to the good which is being done 
by the Sens of Temp^-ance. ] 

Tens of thousands of Church members with- 
hold their names from the Order of the Sons of 
Temperance, making the excuse that it, is doing 
nothing. If any such skeptics read this we 
would invite their attention to the reports of 
what has been accomplished the past year in 
several of the States. For instance, the G. W. 
P. of Massachusetts, in his annual communica- 
tion, states that within three years not less than 
three thousand men have been rescued from the 
bondage of strong drink in that State alone. 
From other jurisdictions similar reports come to 
us. Everywhere we can pomt to individuals 
who attribute their temporal and eternal salva- 
tion, under God, to the * Sons." 

The gospel makes men free from vice, but 
how shall the poor vagrant drunkard be brought 
to hear it proclaimed ? He will not enter the 
sanctuary, and if he does, he is not in a condi- 
tion to understand the truth or feel its^power. 

We rejoice in the triumphs of evangelical re- 



ligion, and would under no circumstances under- 
value the Christian Church; yet we doubt 
whether an equal number of Churches have ac- 
complished more of good, or done more to ele- 
vate society. We are free to admit that the vital 
power of the Order is the Christian element, and 
if we had more of this element, who could es- 
timate the blessed results? 

We confidently proclaim it that our Division- 
rooms have been the recruiting stations where 
thousands in the Army of Israel have enlisted, 
A multitude of such having laid their armor by, 
have entered the promised land, and many more 
are journeying thither, "whose feet are shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel," who have 
on the breast-plate of righteousness, the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, who 
but for the Order would have died outcast 
drunkards. 

The door of the grog-shop is "the way to 
flell," and the Order is a valuable agency in 
rescuing the travelers thither, and only needs 
additional strength to close up this broad avenue 
to "the chambers of death." If ministers of the 
Gospel and Church members generally, would 
unite with us in our Divisions, we could rescue 
from the river of death thousands more of mor- 
tal wrecks who are rapidly approaching Niaga- 
ra, and we might, ere long, seal up the fountains 
whence issue the streams of sorrow, wo and 

despair. 

♦ «#»» 

Attend tour Division. — First, because your 
Division needs you. If ybu never say a word 
in its meetings — if you never serve a committee 
— if you remain a silent spectator of its pro- 
ceedings, your very presence in the Division- 
room will be a decided advantage. Your per- 
son will fill a seat, which* would otherwise be 
empty. Your example may influence others to 
attend, who, but for your presence, would never 
attend the meetings. Your attendance will 
prove to all the outsiders who witness your 
coming and going, that you are sincere. 

Secondly, you need the Division just as much 
as it needs you, wid that, whether you have or 
have not her/Ctofore been a drinking man. If you 
have been, then however strong and confident, 
you are continually in danger of falling away 
from your steadfastness, and need to surround 
yourself with every possible safeguard ftgainst 

temptation. The symbols and rituals of the 
Order serve continually to remind those who 
attend of the beauties of sobriety and the dan- 
ger of relapse. — Virginia Conductor, . 
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SENT TO HBAYEN. 

I hftd a mcMage (o seed her, 

To her whom mj goal loved best, 
But I had mj task to finish, 

And she had gone home to rest. 

To rest in the far bright heaven, 

Oh ! to far away ftrom here;— 
It was vain to speak to my darling. 

For I knew she cosld not h^ar. 

I had a message to send her. 

So tender, and tme, and sweet, 
I longed for an angel to bear it 

And lay it down at her feet. 

I placed it one summer evening 

On a little white cloud's bieast, 
But it faded in golden splendor. 

And died in the crimson West. 

I gave It the lark next moming. 

And I watched it soar, and soar~ 
But its pinions grew &iQt and weary. 

And it flattered to earth once more. 

To the heart of a rose I told it, 

And the perfume sweet and rare. 
Growing faint on the blue, bright ether. 

Was lost in the balmy sir. 

I laid it upon a censor. 

And I saw the incense rise. 
But its clouds of rolling silver 

Could not reach the far blue skies. 

I cried in my passionate longing, 

*^lias the earth no angel-mend 
Who will carry my love the message 

That my heart desires to send ?'* 

Thai I heard a strain of musie. 

So mighty, so pure, so clear. 
That my very f orrow was sil^t. 

And my heart stood still to hear. 

And I felt, in my soul's deep yearning 

At last the sure answer stir— 
^^The miMie will go up to heaven. 

And carry my thoughts to her.'* 

It rose in harmonious rushing 

Of mingled voices and strings, 
And I tenderly laid my message 

On the music's outspread wings. 

I heard it float fkrther and farther. 
In sound more perfect than speech. 

Farther than sight can follow. 
Farther than soul can reach. 

And I know that at last my message 
Has passed through the golden gate ; 

So my heart is no longer restless, 
And I am content to wait 

^Adelaide Anne F^roetor» 



GOD'S ACRE. 
I like that aodent Saxon phrase, which calls 

The burial ground God's- Acre I It is Just : 
It consecrates each grave within its walls. 

And breathes a b^ison o'er the sleeting dost. 

God's- Acre ! Yesvthat blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts. 
Their bread of life, alas I no more their own. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
, In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in Immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the sod 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow : 

This is the field, ami. Acre of our God, 
This Is the place where human harvests grow I 



VARTBTIBS. 



One terrible stormy night in bleak December, 

a United States vessel was wrecked off the coast of Jersey, 
and every soul, save one, went down with the doomed craft. 
This one survivor seized a floating spar, and was washed to- 
ward the shore, while innumerable kind hearted tools of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad clustered on the beach with 
ropes and boats. Slowly the unhappy mariner drifted to land, 
and as he exhaustedly caught at the rope thrown to him, the 
kindly natives uttered an encouraging cheer: ^^You are saved I'* 
they shouted. ^*- You are saved, and most show the conductor 
your ticket!" With the sea still boiling: about him, the 
drowning strangor resisted the effort to haul him ashore. 
*^8topl'^ said he. In faint tones. ^^Tell me where I ami 
What country is this?" They answered "Ni^ Jersey?" 
Scarcely bad the name been uttered, when the wretched stran- 
ger let go the rope, Maculating as he did so, ^* I guess I'll float 
a little fSuther 1 " He was never seen again. 

A Frenchman, resolved to be rid of life, went 

a little before high tide to a post set up by the sea-side. He 
had provided himself with a ladder, a rope, a pistol, a bundle 
of matches, and a vial of poison. Ascending the ladder, he 
tied one end of the rope to the post, and the other end round 
his neck ; then he took the poison, set his clothes on fire, put 
the muzzle of the pistol to his head, and kicked away the lad. 
der. Iq kicking doim the ladder he sloped the pistol so that 
the ball missed his head and cut the rope by which he was 
suspended ; he fell Into the sea, thus extlog^hiog the flames 
of his clothes, and the sea water which he involuntarily swal- 
lowed, oouDteracted the poison, and thus in spite of his pre- 
cautions, he remains unhanged, unshot, unpoisoned, unbumed, ■ 
and undrowned. 

The new reservoir of New York, now build- 
ing, is reported the laiveston the continent, and likely to chal- 
lenge the admiration of nations. Its masonry is more massive 
than our MoulCHe or Sumpter. Its exterior wall covers one 
hundred and seven acres, and it has a water surfitee of ninety- 
six acres. The depth of the water within four feet of the top 
of the embankment will be thirty -eight feet, and the total 
quantity, one million imperial gallons. A branch aqueduct 
will contain sixty million gallons, if needed. Around it will 
be a prommiade, a bridle path and a carriage drive. Between 
the promenade and the road, will be plant^ a grove to take 
the dust. The reservoir has already cost nearly $S2,000,000, 
and is expected to be finished by August. 

There has recently been presented to the mu- 
seum of the Medical College of Mobile a beantiftal specimea 
of the lace-wood tree. The peculiarity of it is in the fibrous 
nature of the baik, whidi is about the eighth of an inch thick. 
From this bark has been dissected more than twenty coats of 
apparently real erape or lace— most of them large enough to 
serve as a small handkerchief. It can be washed and ironed 
like ordinary muslin. The tree is a native of the W^t Indies, 
and is very rare. 

About four years since a swarm ot bees left 

the hives ^f Thomas Macy, in Nantucket, and located them- 
selves in the garret of Mrs. Elizabeth Swain, on Milk Street . 
One day last week, Mrs. Swain had a portion of the floor taken 
up, when to her surprise, she became aware of the bees, and 
of the &ct that she was the owner of about forty pounds of 
honey. 

Connecticut has nearly 1,000 public schools 

and about 100,000 children between the ages of four and six- 
teen. The state has school accommodations for some 80,000 
children, at an annual expense of about $100,000 or $6 to each 
child. The average attendance, however, is but little ovef^ 
•0,000. 

There was a singular problem among the sto- 
ics, which ran to this purpose : ^ When a man says, * I lie,* 
does he lie or does he not? If he lies, he speaks the truth ; if 
he speaks the truth, he lies." 

- If the speculator misses his aim, every body 

cries out, ^^ He's a fool," and sometimes, ^^ He's a rogue.'* 
If he succeeds, they besiege his door and demand his daughter 
in marriage. 

One man asked another why his beard was 
brown and his hair white. ^« Because," he said, *^one is 
twenty years younger than the other." 

Women in the oldeb time were prohibited 

from marrying until they had spun a set of bed rhmlture, and 
heooe they were called spinsters «ntil they w«re married. 

There are over seventy thousand children in 

the Sabbath schools of Mew York, and over eighty thousand 
between five and fifteeoryean of age who do not go to them. 
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Wlillnfn eilfi« T|kMM|*r«$ H« f«9l«tf tlrttrj A. 

ftrnfuvt^ foiul^Hutuf al 4^i^it twiit^ full niT^^Pt tit ¥vh&iai^* 

ti^difnl wUttTi [mniiU'l, t( form* ft^:4&ttiiM«i hiii IjMAiitiful^oIiime:, 
In tif«Tf rtr4uvtlini'iit it U wpH *r\il»l(ied *ii^'l iLiliililt? n unity 

Tti* llcittrimn tt* at Qi tuLUiA liiEtfliftii lutwaiM Lti tiviii 

tn IJTjjt^Jltoi'* Iti flit Iff Ijriiiniiirt of Patiuit**jf^ iftd D^tIiii}]' 
Vk!*mvmy tif llw I li^owihitM^ J f rtfrtiUu* jvI t »# • If i^jiitttk iv*l 

THE BEST JOURNAL 

FOR 

nrt.w mrtntJknB w^kanmiH. 

9&«MlMiis f Ajifi mill h» wniftncti «iii^n il*i pKUtm)* h 

Ik^uyTf jkfij till U111U j^ffifnar**!^ t}ti« bHh>U oiffiTk* 

tt^^ - t«i4 ttifWwialuil k clr« i^inix to Iniam i#Q 

1.1. 1 
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III tt'^t^b^^i^r 






DO TOIT WANT WyiSKERS? 
DO YOU WAN I WHI8KERS? 

DO YOU WANl^ A MUSTACHE? 
DO YOU WANT A MUSTACHE? 

CELKCRATCD 

STIMULATING ONGUENT, 

Por the Wliiftkers and Hail* 

TUf>. iuliiK-i^t;*:'?)! fcakt? |ileAsiii¥ in uTinmsiJcic^ tri the vltlsUtlL. 
flf thrj UuUDd StiHea, %hn.t th^y Imro obtni^iL'Ll tLu «;^<^ntTj fvir, 
UQd ire dow tit]iiblu«l to offm-tci tUe Afttetiican pul>Ui?T tbc iitinW 
jfiiMy cekbruto't and KfCirld-rtfnowneiliLrUiJe* 

THE STiMlJIiATIKG ONGUENT 

<if Lcwduti^ Eiiid ii waiTiii^tfd to bting out n thkk tac't «jf 

WHISKERS OR A MUSTAOHE 
in h'^mi llirec to sLt wf^fc*. 'Thin Mtlclafs Hncunlj yunof Llic 
kijjil uPi^a b/ tliti Fr&tichi iiM in LqndQQ nad Pfcrta ii Id In luit- 
rtirtiLl (laf. 

It 1* Ii benititifnl, r, . . '. ' 
CiJUiilMHiciiJ^ ar^tirii^ us ^ 
llvUlUiOU iJttjWtTn fvf 1:-. 
will fiJIlK* IflAt^liiM 
blLld ^V"tM V fliK- 

gmi It'll r to ir^ 
He^l]jtK Ttjr-' 

tr>' j-ifi.t1-. Tum.'. 



(It'. 






ili<t nittc'lM til tlia 






POR SALE. 

FdAfi^lif, s«*4' f^ **«,-...,,^*-^ #»*,,.*,..|^»n 

Pie Flddt. 

l*l& - - ^4<<J0lf1ngt«£lt Ct3Ml»* 

TBB OOOD CITIZEN, 

AKOJfTUtt MAPJU1M5 

l*^bU«ft«d mi lltirtl4ifa« f^Bu, 

TEMPERANCE, 

A !* O T II T U A A t» T O t: X C ¥ f^ ¥ 

wmti^ru, ▼tirrtre, tmA fi<ifijif.tTr. 



tw&fiymf.,.. w.t*..*. t>i 

f^^ #an<f fi*r u «i*»-IiiiIli'j or-—. 
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